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New  Agricultural  Legislation. 

Changes  in  Cattle  Numbers  1915  to  1948, 


PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  JANUARY  1  NUMBERS  OF 
ALL  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FARMS, 
1945  TO  1948 


U.  S.  AVERAGE  DECREASE 
8.2  PERCENT 


DATA  FOB  1948  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


INCR  EASE 
OR  NO  CHANGE 

□ 

DECREASE 
1-10 

Over  10 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  E  NT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 46806      BUREAU  OF  A6.R  ICU  LTU  R  A  L  ECONOMICS 


Numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  In  the  United  States  January  I,  I9H8  were 
8.2  percent  below  their  1945  peak.  Reductions  had  occurred  in  i+O  of  the  48  States.  The 
biggest  reductions  occurred  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  Great  Plains. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND   LI  E  A  T  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  3oard,  July  22,  194S 


SU!:iI.'JffiY 

Heat  supplies  during  the  remainder  of  1948  are  expect ei  to  continue 
moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    In  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
conmercial  production  '.vas  around  7  percent  less  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1947;  and  in  the  second  half,  it  may  be  down  10  perceit  from  last  year, 
lieat  production  is  e^q^ected  to  decline  seasonally  and  to  reach  the  lowest 
level  of  the  year  in  the  late  sunimer  and  early  fall. 

As  meat  supplies  decrease,  prices  of  meat  are  expected  to  increase 
further.    Demand  for  meat  is  stronger  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  higher 
wages  and  other  incomes.    In  early  July  retail  m.eat  prices  generally  were 
the  highest  of  records 

Prices  of  hogs  and  of  good  and  choice  fed  cattle  are  expected  to 
increase  further  this  siiirmier*    Prices  of  grass  fat  cattle  and  lambs  Yd.ll 
decline  as  marketings  3j]crease  seasonallj^-,  but  the  decline  Tn.ll  start 
from  record  liigh  levels  and  vd.ll  be  smaller  than  usual. 

iviarketings  of  botii  fed  and  grass-fat  cattle  during  the  second  half 
of  1948  are  expected  to  be  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Fe\7er  cattle  are 
novf  on  grain  feed  than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  slaughter  of  steers 
and  heifers  ■'.d.ll  be  held  down  by  the  reduction  in  young  stock  that  took 
place  during  1947. 

Total  cattle  n-umbers  in  the  l&iited  States  have  been  declining 
steadily  since  January  1,  1945^  when  they  were  estimated  at  85.6  million 
head,  the  all-time  peak,    B;^''  January  1,  1943  tiriey  had  fallen  to  78,6  mil- 
lion head,  a  decrease  of  8  percait,     Ihe  decrease  in  the  number  reported 
as  kept  for  m:.lk  was  9  percait  during  that  period.    The  decline  in  total 
cattle  numbers  has  not  been  restricted  to  any  partic^jlar  farming  region, 
but  States  just  west  of  the  Hississippi  River  shov;  the  largest  reductions. 
Beef  cattle  v/ere  reduced  a  little  more  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  in  the 
■"Jestem  range,    iiilk  cattle  vrere  reduced  m-ost  in  the  western  Com  Belt, 
and  least  in  Atlantic  regions. 

Harvest  of  a  record  corn  crop  v.ould  increase  feeding  of  cattle  and 
strengthen  demand  for  feeding  stock.     The  number  of  lam.bs'fed  this  fall 
and  7/inter  may  be  no  larger  than  a  year  earlier  since  there  will  be  fewer 
lar.bs  available  for  feeding,    A  large  corn  crop  would  cause  a  delay  in 
marketing  of  1948  spring  pigs,  many  of  v/hich  vv'ill  be  fed  out  on  nsw  crop 
grains.    It  vrould  also  cause  hog  slaughter  weights  in  the  1948-49  hog 
marketing  year   to  "be  extremely  heavy.  Delayed  marketing  of 

the  1948  spring  pig  crop  and  a  fall  pig  crop  a'oout  equal  to  that  in  1947 
would  increase  moderately  the  hogs  on  farms  Januaiy  1,  1949  over  those 
on  Januaiy  1  this  year. 
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Hog  sTaughter  in  the  remainder  of  1948  is  expected  to  continue 
below  1947  since  there  wore  fewer  hogs  on  farms  June  1  than  a  year  earlier, 

A  large  corn  harvest  this  year  probably  will  result  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  next  year's  spring  pig  crop,  but  those  animals  will  not  be 
ready  for  market  until  late  1949. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  recently  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  extends  the  90  percent  of  parity  price 
support  for  hogs  until  January  1,  1950.     Beginning  January  1,  1950 
there  will  be  no  mandatory  support  for  hogs,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  support  the  price  of  hogs — and  other 
livestock — at  a  level  of  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  parity.    The  new 
legislation  extends  the  present  support-price  program  for  vjool  and 
modifies  the  program  beginning  in  1950.    The  law  revises  the  method  of 
calculating  parity  prices  for  all  crops  and  livestock  after  1949.  In 
general,  the  revisions  raise  the  parity  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  and  lower  them  for  feed  crops. 

OUTLOOK 

Meat-/inimal  Prices  Set  New  Records 
in  June ;  Top  Cattle  Gain  in  July 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  in  mid-June  were  the 
highest  of  record  for  that  month,  8  percent  above  a  month  earlier  and 
15  percent  higher  than  in  June  last  year.     Beef  cattle,  veal  calves  and 
lambs  all  set  new  records.     Sheep  prices  were  the  highest  June  prices 
since  1919. 

It  now  appears  that  over-all  meat  supplies  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  wj.ll  be  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  that 
demand  for  meat  will  be  stronger  because  of  higher  wages  and  total 
personal  incomes.     It  is  likely  that  the  generally  upward  trend  in  meat 
prices  vjili  continue,  except  for  possible  temporary  fluctuations,  as  meat 
supplies  decline  seasonally  through  summer  and  early  fall.     Even  the 
seasonal  rise  in  meat  supplies  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  will  be  less 
than  usual,  leading  to  a  price  decline  smaller  tnan  norm.ally  experienced 
at  that  season. 

Hog  prices  rose  sharply  in  June  and  continued  to  rise  in  early 
July.     Prices  of  all  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  during  the  week  ended 
July  17  averaged  ^28,13  compared  with  ^24.38  a  month  earlier  and  -)25.07  a 
year  earlier.     They  were  still  short  of  prices  in  two  earlier  peak 
periods--early  Morch  1947  and  last  September-October.    The  record  is 
)29.39  set  for  one  week  in  October.     Prices  of  hogs  this  summer  and  early 
fall  are  expected  to  average  higher  than  during  the  same  period  of  1947, 
because  of  smaller  marketings  and  greater  demand.    The  seasonal  downturn 
in  prices  this  fall  probably  will  begin  later  than  usual  and  may  be 
relatively  less  than  average.     Abundant  corn  supplies  now  expected  from 
this  year's  harvest  will  tend  to  cause  farmers  to  feed  their  hogs  longer 
and  to  heavier  than  normal  weights,  thus  tending  to  increase  marketings 
and  slaughter  in  the  late  v/inter.     The  winter  low  point  in  hog  prices, 
therefore,  may  occur  later  than  usual.     In  most  years  it  occurs  before 
Christmas, 
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Prices  of  "better  grade  fed  cattle  reached  record  high  levels  "by  mid- 
July.    A  furbher  rise  in  prices  of  tnose  cattle  seems  probable  this  summer 
and  early  fall,  since  the  number  to  be  marketed  will  be  down  because  of 
reduced  cattle  feeding  this  past  season.    Cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
on  April  1  were  25  percent  fewer  than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  common  and  medium  steers  declined  moderately  during  late 
June  and  early  July.    The  decline  \;as  seasonal  and  was  greatest  for  the 
common  grade .    It  is  probable  that  prices  of  lower  grade  cattle  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  this  summer  and  early  fall  as  marketings  Increase,    But  ■ 
the  decline  may  be  moderate  compared  with  other  years ^  and  will  start  from 
record  high  levels.    Basis  for  this  outlook  is  prospective  strong  slaughter 
demand  for  such  cattle  in  relation  to  the  run  expected.    Fewer  cattle  are 
on  farms  and  ranches  this  year  than  last,  and  the  large  feed  grain  crops  in 
prospect  will  result  in  an  active  demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle , 
Slaughterers  will  have  to  compete  with  feeders  for  so-called  "two  way''  cattle, 
This  will  tend  to  reduce  slaughter  supplies  of  grass  fat  cattle  even  more, 
including  those  of  the  lighter  weights.    This  pa6t  year,  many  feeders  bought 
the  heavier,  well  fleshed  cattle  for  feeding  because  of  the  high  prices 
and  short  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  paid  a  premium  price  for  them. 

Lamb  Prices  to  Decline 
Less  than  Seasonally 
Wool  Prices  Increase  Sharply 

Lamb  prices  are  likely  to  decline  from    current  near-record  levels 
as  marketings  increase  seasonally.    However,  voiless  demand  for  meat  weakens, 
their  decline  through  the  summer  is  likely  to  be  less  than  usual.  The 
I9I18  early  lamb  cpop  was  small  this  year  and  slaughter    in  recent  weeks  from 
the  new  crop,  has  ranged  from  k  to  22  percent  under  a  year  earlier.  Because 
of  the  smaller  lamb  crop,  the  number  of  feed.er  and  stocker  lambs  for  market 
this  fall  and  early  winter  will  be  smaller  than  last  year. 

Prices  of  good  and  choice  spring  lambs  at  Chicago  reached  the  record 
average  of  $31.75  during  the  week  ended  June  I9,  but  they  declined  moderately 
in  late  June  and  early  July,    Prices  rose  again,  averaging  $3^.35  during 
the  week  ended  July  I7.    In  the  same  week  of  I9U7  they  vrere  $25.75. 

Good  and  choice  slaughter  ewes  were  bringing  around  $11.00  to  $12.00  pel 
100  pounds  at  Chicago  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  July^  $3.00  to  $1|.00  high* 
er  than  a  year  earlier.    The  record   prio©  for  recent  years  was  $13. 'tO  for 
shorn  ewes,  reached  during  the  week  ended  May  22,  19^8. 

The  steady  rise  in  lamb  prices  up  to  June  was  more  than  matched  by 
gains  in  wool  prices.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  wool  in- 
creased from  kl.Q  cents  per  pound  in  April  to  ^9^5  cents  in  June.  This 
increase  of  7.7  cents  per  pound  amounts  to  62  cents  for  an  8-pound  fleece, 
remand  continues  strong  for  fine  and  half  blood  wools  and  most  of  such 
wools  are  now  being  sold  to  private  dealers  rather  than  to  the  Government  ; 
under  the  wool  purchase  program. 
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January/- Jv.ne  Meat  Production 

7  Fei'cenb"  Less  than  Year  Sfirlier ; 

Meat  Imports  L8rg;ely  Offsetting  Bx ports 

Commercial  meat  production  (federally  inspected  and  noninspected 
wholesale  and  retail)  in  the  first  half  of  1948  apparently  totaled  around 
9,7  billion  pounds,  7  percent  less  than  the  10.4  billion  pounds  produced 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  each  kind  of  meat  v/as 
lov^er J  comm.ercial  beef  production  apparently  was  dovm  12  percent;  veal, 
7  percent;  lam^b  and  mutton,  12  percent;  and  pork,  1  percent. 

Comm.ercial  meat  production  in  the  second  half  of  1948  is  likely 
to  be  around  10  percent  less  than  the  10,8  million  pounds  produced  in  the 
second  half  of  1947. 

Noninspected  \vholesale  and  retail  meat  production  v/as  large  during 
the  first  half  of  1948.    Dixring  the  first  quarter  it  v/as  25  percent  of 
comm.ercial  slaughter,  compared  with  24  percent  in  the  same  period  of  1947, 
Foninspected  slaughter  continued  large  during  the  packing  strike  of  March 
to  Kay. 

Current  small  exports  of  meat  are  having  no  appreciable  effect  on 
m.e^  supplies  in  the  United  States.    Commercial  exports  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1948  amounted  to  only  41  m.illion  pounds,  carcass-v/eight  equiv- 
alent   and  shipments  to  territories  in  the  first  quarter  totaled  20  m.illion 
pounds.     Imports  during  the  first  quarter,  largely  canned  beef  from  South 
America,  amoxmted  to  42  million  pounds,  carcass -weight  equivalent. 

Purchases  of  United  States  meat  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  first 
Quarter  of  1948  v/ere  materially  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1947  • 

Meat  stocks  in  cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-packing  plants  in 
early  July  continued  much  larger  than  a  3'ear  earler,  but  were  not  large 
relative  to  current  production.    TTithdrav/als  from  storage  increased  during 
the  m^eat  packing  strike  but  in  June  were  slightly  below  average  for  the 
season-j    July  1  stocks  v/ere  reported  at  775  m.illion  pounds;  those  on  June  1 
v;ere  790  million,  and  the  July  1,  1943-47  average  was  683  million  pounds. 

Hog  Slaughter  Declining  Seasonally; 

Bumper  Corn  Crop  may  Delay  Peak 
Slaughter  next  'winter 


Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1947  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year.     Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  Juno  totaled 
4.2  million  head,  16  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Hogs  now  being 
marketed  for  slaughter  are  largely  barrov^s  and  gilts  from  the  1947  fall 
pig  crop,  plus  sOT'/s  sold  after  farrov/ing  spring  pigs.    Summer  marketings 
from  the  fall  pig  crop  vdll  be  smaller  than  in  1947  as  indicated  by  the 
2  percent  reduction  from  last  year  in  hogs  on  farms  J^Jine  1  and  the  large 
June  slaughter.    Although  an  increasing  nijimber  of  packing  sows  are  nop; 
being  marketed,  the  total  for  the  summer  ard  fall  is  not  expected  to  be 
as  large  as  last  year,     Fev/er  sows  v/ere  on  hand  at  the  time  of  spring 
farrowing,  yet  about  as  many  as  last  year  are  expected  to  farrow  fall  pigs. 
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Hogs  are  still  coming  to  market  at  unusually  heavy  T/eights  despite 
small  corn  supplies  and  high  prices  of  corn  relative  to  hog  prices.  Since 
February  the  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
has  been  much  above  average,  although  short  of  last  year's  exceptional 
averages.    The  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
in  May  was  253  pounds  compared  vdth  the  May  average  of  233  pounds  in 
1937-41  and  260  pounds  in  May  1947.    Reports  are  that  recent  high  averages 
have  been  caused  by  steady  receipts  of  some  extremely  heavy  hogs,  which 
may  have  been  held  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices. 

Hie  hog-com  price  ratio  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the  year  in 
Uay  (9.1  U,  S.  average,  farm  basis)  but  increased  in  June  to  10„6  and 
continued  to  increase  in  July  as  hog  prices  rose  relative  to  corn  prices. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  com  June  15  was  estimated  at 
$2,16  per  bushel,  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  but  31  cents  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.    In  early  July,  corn  prices  were  slightly  lower  than  in 
June,  , 

An  all-time  record  large  corn  crop  was  indicated  by  conditions  on 
July  1,    Production  was  forecast  at  3.3  billion  bushels.     This  would  be 
more  than  a  third  larger  than  last  year's  poor  crop.    Oats  and  barley 
production  will  be  much  atove  average,  and  sorghums  for  grain  will  exceed 
any  crops  of  the  past  3  years.    If  present  prospects  materialize,  total 
supplies  of  feed  grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  season  this  fall 
will  be  the  most  liberal  on  record  per  animal  unit. 

The  price  of  corn  is  expected  to  decline  sharply  v;hen  new  crop 
supplies  come  on  the  market.    Prices  of  barley  and  oats  have  already 
dropped  materially.     The  limit  to  the  decline  in  grain  prices  may  be 
determined  by  the  price  support  level.    In  June,  farm  prices  of  corn  were 
34  percent  above  parity,  prices  of  oats  vfere  7  percent  above  parity,  and 
barley  prices  vrere  8  percent  above  paritrj/-.  (The  support  price  for  corn 
will  be  90  percent  of  October  parityj  that  for  oats  is  70  percent  and  for 
barley  75  percent  of  April  parity) „    Lower  feed  prices  will  mean  that 
livestock-feed  ratios  will  be  much  more  favorable  to  livestock  producers 
than  they  now  are. 

Bumper  corn  supplies  and  a  high  hog-corn  ratio  will  encourage 
longer  and  heavier  feeding  of  hogs.     Thus,  the  slaughter  peak  next  winter 
ivill  be  later  than  usual,  reducing  meat  production  in  the  foiirth  quarter 
of  this  year.    Production  in  that  period  wil].  reflect  the  reduction  from 
1947  of  3  percent  in  the  spring  pig  crop,  although  this  may  be  partly 
offset  by  an  expected  increase  in  market  weights. 

The  probable  delay  in  marketings  of  1948  spring  pigs  in  contrast 
with  early  marketings  last  year  may  result  in  a  moderately  larger  number 
of  hogs  on  farms  at  the  end  of  1948  than  the  55  million  on  hand  at  the 
beginning.      If  this  is  the  case,  total  hog  slaughter  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1949  may  be  larger  than  in  the  first  9  months  of  1948, 
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The  Juiie  pig  survey  indicated  that  the  mmtier  of  sows  farrowing  in 
the  fall  of  I9U8  will  "be  atout  the  same  as  during  the  fall  season  of  194?, 
If  the  intentions  for  fall  farrowings  are  carried  out  and  an  average  number 
of  pigs  i3  saved  per  litter,  the  I9J+7  fall  pig  crop  will  total  3I  million 
head,  1  percent  less  than  the  I9U7  fall  crop.    Hogs  from  the  1948  fall  pig 
crop  will  be  slaughteied  largely  in  the  spring  and  sunmer  of  I9U9, 

A  humper  corn  harvest  this  year  could  set  the  stage  for  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  number  of  spring  pigs  sav'ed  in  19^9.    Hogs  from  that  pig 
crop  would  be  ready  for  market  beginning  in  late  19^9. 

Iamb  Slaughter  to  Continue 
Under  l^kj 

Iamb  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  under  a  year  earlier  during 
the  remainder  of  19^8  but  by  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  the  spring. 
Federally  inspected  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  of  1.3  million  head  in  June 
was  29  percent  greater  than  in  May,  although  5  percent  less  than  in  June  19^' 
and  the  smallest  June  slaughter  since  193^.    Inspected  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  during  April-Junp  totaled  I8  percent  less  than  during  the  same  j 
period  of  I9U7 . 

Lambs  now  coming  to  market  are  largely  from  the  19i^8  spring  crop, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  However, 
total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  below  a  year  ago  not  only  because  of  the 
size  of  the  early  lamb  crop,  but  also  because  of  late  movement  of  spring 
lambs  generally,  a  smaller  marketing  of  Texas  lambs  and  yearlings  in  par- 
ticular and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ewes  slaughtered. 

Marketings  of  Texas  lambs  and  yearlings  are  being  reduced  sharply 
from  a  year  earlier  by  unfavorable  feed  conditions  in  the  States,  by  fewer 
yearlings  on  hand,  and  by  the  smaller  lamb  crop.    Many  spring  lambs  and  year? 
lings  are  not  in  condition  for  market  atid  are  being  held  on  the  ranches  be- 
cause of  the  poor  condition  of  ranges  up  to  early  July. 

The  movement  of  lambs  from  Northern  California  was  approaching  a  peak 
in  early  July.    Pastures  in  that  area  are  generally  in  average  or  better 
condition,  and  lambs  are  in  good  shape.    Conside"^ably  more  California  lambs 
have  moved  eastward  this  season  to  date  than  the  small  number  shipped  out  of 
the  State  in  the  same  period  of  19^7.    rastures  are  very  poor  m  Souxnern 
California  and  parts  of  Nevada.    However,  most  early  lambs  from  that  area 
have  already  been  marketed. 

The  condition  of  pasture?  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  early  July  was 
below  average.    In  other  native  sheep  States,  pastures  were  generally  good 
to  excellent.    Pastures  in  most  of  the  West  also  were  generally  favorable 
in  early  July. 
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Cattle  Slaughter  to  Continue 
Under  194-8;  Calf  Slaughter 
Still  Relatively  Lar^e 

Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  TOderately  belovr  a  year 
earlier  through  the  remainder  of  194S,     The  largest  reduction  from  a  year 
ago  is  in  prospect  for  tliis  summer  because  of  the  fewer  cattle  that  have 
been  on  feed  this  year.    Calf  slaughter  has  been  running  only  sli^tly 
under  the  large  slaughter  of  194-7  and  this  level  is  likely  to  continue. 

Federally  inspected  cattle  slaughter  dijring  April-June  v/as  21  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  federally  inspected  slaughter 
figures  probably  overstate  the  reduction  in  total  slaughter  since  non- 
inspected  slaughter  this  year  has  been  large.    Calf  slaughter  in 
federally  inspected  plants  in  April-June  was  1,7  million  head,  13  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  April  1  v^as  25  per- 
cent smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Consequently'",  the  number  of  fed 
cattle  for  market  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  -iTill  be  much  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.    Marketings  of  grass  fat  cattle  vflll  be  smaller 
this  year  than  in  1947,  and  slaughter  of  these  cattle  v;-ill  be  further 
cut  by  increased  demand  this  fall  for  stockers  and  feeders.    In  the 
fall  of  194-7,  grass  cattle  >vent  largely  into  slaughter  instead  of  feed 
lots, 

A  large  part  of  the  reduction  in  total  cattle  numbers  during  194-7 
vras  in  the  number  kept  for  milk,  as  dairy  producers  culled  their  milk 
cows  and  other  stock  closely.    Inventory  numbers  of  steers  and  young 
heifers  on  January  1,  194-8  v;ere  down  from  a  year  earlier  even  though 
beef  cow  numbers  were  nearly  maintained.     The  beef  cattle  herd  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  cows  in  relation  to  other  cattle  than  at  any  time 
on  record,  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  steers  since  1935. 

Steer  and  heifer  slaughter  this  year  has  been  relatively  smaller 
than  slaughter  in  other  classes,  in  line  with  the  reduced  nujnbers  of 
younger  stock  on  hand  January  1»    Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  all 
cattle  and  calves  in  January-May  was  16  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Heifer  slaughter  v/as  dovm  31  percent  ani  steer  slaughter  21  percent  belov.' 
Januaiy-ilay  1947.    Slaughter  of  cows  and  calves  v;as  reduced  relatively 
less  than  the  other  classes — and  slaughter  of  cows  and  other  animals 
graded  as  canners  and  cutters  v/as  up  11  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Hay  supplies  this  year  will  be  ample.    Supplies  of  110  million  tons 
from  a  carry-over  of  15  million  tons  and  nev;  production  of  95  million  tons 
will  be  nearly  as  large  per  animal  unit  as  those  of  the  past  3  years  and 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.    Hay  production  in  1947  was  102,5  inil- 
lion  tons  and  the  1937-46  average  was  97.6  million  tons.  " 
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Table  3, -Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  by  claaoee, 

Jauo  -  May,  19^2-^8  l/ 


Class 

:  19i^2 

Thous , 

Cattle: 

'Steer 

2,555 

Cows 

oows  anu.  neiierB  • 

1  oAA 

iBulls  and  stags 

175 

iOuclJ-   LiO.IjJjXG    ez.  /  • 

(±0 

Canner  and  cutter^/: 

Calves  : 

2,295 

Cattle  and  calves  : 

7,013 

19k3 


19kk 


1945  :  19*+6 


I9U7 


■:194a  as 
I9U8  zpeicentag 
;of  29k7 


Thous,  Thous 0  Thov.s,  Thous.  Thous.  Thous.  Ti-ious'*  Percent 


575 


671 


1+77      862  593 


1,597    1,938   1,387    1,977  1,755 


140 


206 


200 


138  172 


152 


if, 718-  1^,274   5,168    5,669   1^,321    6,2lfO  5,051 


708  6U6 


377 


685 


760 


79.0 

68.8 
88.8 

82,7 
88. If 
80.9 

110.9 
88.9 
83.6 


1/  Based  on  reports  from  packers . 
2/  Totals  and' percentages  of  accumulations  based  on  rounded  numbers, 
3/  Included  in  cattle  classification. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration^ 

•lEV  AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

'  -  Price  Supports  Eite^aded  for 
5o$g  and  Wool 

When  farmers  were  asked  early  in  the  var  to  raise  more  hogs  to  meet 
heavy  wartime  needs,  they  were  assured  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
support  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity.    Basic  legislation  for  this  price 
guarantee  was  the  Steagall  Amendment  -to  the  Act  of  July  1,  19ii-lc    The  Airervl- 
ment  provided  that  supports  established  under  it  were  to  continue  not  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  emergency  but  for  two  years  thereafter.  This 
two-year  time  period,  usually  regarded  as  providing  an  interval  during  which 
farmers  could  adjust  their  operations  to  a  peacetime  basis,  will  end  on 
December  31  19^+8, 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  I9U8  (Pub.  Law  897),  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  extends  through  Lecember  3I,  19^9  the 
90  percent  of  parity  price  support  for  hogs,  as  well  as  -for  chickens,  eggs 
and  milk,    Iftitil  that  date,  support  prices  for  hogs  will  continue  on  about 
the'  same  basis  as  at  present.    After  January  1,  1950  there  will  be  no  manda- 
tory support  for  hogs.    However,  tegiiming  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  support  the  price  of  hogs,  of  othex*  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  or  of  any  agricultural  commodity  not  specifically 
covered  elsewhere  in  the  Act,  at  a  level  up  to  90  percent  of  parity,  as 
computed  under  a  new  formula.    In  setting  up  a  support  for  any  commodity 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  consider  the  ability  and  willingness  of  pro- 
ducers to  keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  the  support  levels  of  other 
commodities,  availability  of  funds,  and  several  other  factors. 
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Support  prices  for  hogs  in  the  last  few  years  have  heen  a  helpful 
guarantee  to  fanriers  but  have  not  entailed  any  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Actual  prices  have  been  well  above  support  levels 
since  the  early  siAinner  of  1944. 

Average  weekly  support  prices  for  hogs  from  July  through  September 
this  year  range  from       oZb  to  ^18, 50  per  100  pounds,  Chicago  basis,  for 
good  and  choice  barrow  and  gilt  butcher  hogs.    Prices  are  now  vrell  above 
those  supports.    A  neiT  schedule  of  support  prices  is  to  be  announced  by 
October  1  to  cover  marketings  during  October-March  vfhen  most  of  the  1948 
spring  pigs  will  be  marketed. 

Wool  prices  are  currently  supported  at  the  same  level  as  in  1946, 
Wool  prices  received  by  farmers  in  that  year  averaged  42.3  cents  per  pound. 
The  termination  dato  for  support  named  in  the  basic  legislation  for  v/ool 
(Public  Law  2S0,  BCth  Congress)  is  extended  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
to  June  30,  1950.     Beginning  January  1,  1950,  however,  new  provisions  for 
vj-ool  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  go  into  effect.    Under  those  pro- 
visions, wool  prices  continue  to  be  supported  but  the  level  can  be  varied 
betr.veen  60  and  90  percent  of  the  nexr  parity  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
considers  necessary  to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  360  million  pounds 
of  shorn  wool.      This  objective  for  shorn  wool  production  to  v>rhich  new 
support  prices  are  tied  exceeds  onlir  slightly  the  1933-47  average  pro- 
duction of  343  million  pounds,  but  far  surpasses  the  1947  production  of 
only  253  million  pounds. 

Supports  also  Extended  for  Corn 

Prices  for  corn  and  other  "basic"  commodities — ^wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice  and  peanuts — marketed  before  June  30,  1950  vn.ll  continue  to  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity.    I.Iinimum  supports  for  these  commodities  following 
that  date  will  be  somevdrnt  flexible  depending  on  the  size  of  the  current 
supply  in  relation  to  the  "normal"  supply.    Minimum  supports  range  as  low 
as  SO  percent  of  parity-  for  a  large  supply  and  as  high  as  90  percent;  ex- 
cept tlmt  (1)  the  support  may  be  set  above  the  minimuia,  up  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  (2)  if  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  the 
minimum,  price  support  for  cooperators  is  increased  somev;hat ,but  not  above 
90  percent,  and  non-cooperators  may  receive  a  lower  support,  and  (3)  if 
quotas  are  submitted  to  producers  but  rejected  the  support  will  be  only 
50  percent  of  parity.    Price  supports  for  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
under  the  nevY  Act  continue  to  be  permissive  rather  than  mandatory.  After 
January  1,  1950  these  grains  along  with  livestock  and  livestock  products 
come  under  the  basic  authority  for  support  of  any  commodity  at  any  level 
up  to  90  percent  of  parity  as  determined  according  to  supplies  and  demand, 
funds  available  and  other  factors. 

Corn  prices  this  past  year  have  been  much  higher  thD.n  supports. 
Present  prices  of  other  feed  grains  also  are  above  the  newly  announced  rates 
for  next  year.    The  loan  rate  for  1948-crop  oats  averages  70  cen;.s  per  bushel, 
and  varies  by  counties  and  States-  the  average  loan  for  barley  is  ."J^l.lS  per 
bushel,  and  tliat  for  grain  sorghums  is  ?)2,31  per  100  pounds.    These  rates 
were  based  upon  parity  prices  as  of  April  15,  1948,  and  upon  the  feeding 
value  of  each  grain  as  related  to  corn.    Tlie  loan  rate  on  oats  is  70  percent 
of  the  April  15  parity  price,  barley  75  percent,  and  grain  sorghvuns  77  per- 
cent . 
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Changes  in  the  formula  for  parity  prices  are  important  to  live- 
stock producers,  since  any  support  operations  beginning  in  1950  will 
be  carried  out  accordi.ng  to  new  parity  calculations,    x^arity  prices 
for  livestock  and  feed  grains  as  used  in  all  agricultural  legislation 
in  the  last  15  years  have  been  calculated  from  prices  in  the  base  period 
1909-14.    After  January  1,  1950  parity  prices  for  these  commodities  are 
to  be  calculated  from  prices  in  a  nev/  base  period,  which  for  any  date  is 
the  10-ycar  period  just  completed.    In  the  present  parity  formula  the 
base  price  for  each  commodity  is  its  actual  average  price  in  the  1909-14 
base  period.    In  the  nevf  formula  the  "adjusted  base  price"  for  each 
coraraodity  is  its  average  price  in  the  recent  10-year  base  period  divided 
by  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  coirunodities  in  that 
period.    In  the  present  formula,  parity  for  a  coinriiodity  on  a  given  date 
is  calculated  by  multiplying  its  1909-14  base  price  by  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  comraodi tie s,  interest  and  taxes  on  that  date.    In  the 
new  formula,  parity  at  a  given  date  will  be  cal ciliated  by  multiplying  the 
"adjusted  base  Drice"  by  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes. 

These  calculations  may  appear  clearer  from  the  example  in  table  4. 
For  convenience,  June  15,  194S  was  chosen  because  prices  and  indexes  are 
available  for  that  date,  although  the  ne-a  parity  formula  7/ill  not  go  into 
effect  until  Januarj^  1950.    As  shorm  in  the  table,  the  parity  price  of 
hogs  on  June  15,  1948  v/as  $18.20  per  100  pounds,  which  is  the  average 
price  of  $7,27  in  the  1909-14  base  period  multiplied  by  251  percent,  the 
index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  on  Juno  15.     If  parity  vrere 
calculated  at  the  same  date  according  to  the  nevr  formu2a,  the  adjusted 
base  price  would  be  the  1938-47  average  price  of  !|^12,50  divided  by  l68, 
the  1938-47  average  of  the  index  of  prices  received  for  all  commodities, 
or  $7.44;  and  the  parity  price  would  be  this  adjusted  base  price  of  sp7.44 
multiplied  by  251,  or  ^18,75. 

The  now  parity  formula  is  designed  only  to  recognize  changing  price 
relationships  anxmg  the  various  farm  comi'noditic  s.     The  only  changes  are 
among  the  different  comjnodities;  the  level  of  parity  prices  of  all  farm 
products  as  a  vfhole  is  unaffected.    If  column  8  of  table  5  were  completed 
for  all  commodities,  it  would  add  up  to  the  same  average  level  of  all 
farm  parity  prices  as  does  the  old  parity  prices  of  column  3,  Parity 
prices  of  all  farm  products  as  a  whole  for  Jime  15,  1948  would  still 
average  251  percent  of  the  1909-14  prices. 

Parity  prices  on  the  new  basis  vfould  be  higher  than  present  parity 
as  of  June  15,  1948  for  all  meat  aniinals  except  sheep  and  for  many  other 
farm  products.    For  some  of  these  pi'oducts  the  new  parity  prices  are 
likely  to  remain  higher  in  1950  when  the  nei/T  formula  is  first  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect.     The  ne\'r  parity  price  is  lov/er  than  present  parity 
for  sheep,  eggs,  corn,  oats,  and  barley.    These  differences  reflect  the 
comparatively  high  level  of  prices  of  most  meat  animals  in  recent  years, 
and  tiie  corresponding  lower  level  for  sheep,  eggs,  and  feed  grains. 

Reductions  in  parity  price  because  of  the  neir  formula  are  to  be 
made  slovv'ly,  in  a  step-by- step  transi.tion.    New  parities  in  1950  cannot 
be  more  than  5  percent  below  parity  on  the  old  foniiula,  and  the  permitted 
difference  increases  to  10  percent  in  1<^51,  15  percent  in  1952,  and  so 
on. 
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Table  4.-  Illustration  of  method  of  oaloulating  parity  prices  of  meat  animals  and  wool  ais  of 
June  15,  1948  xinder  both  present  and  new  paritj'  1^ 


Indeoc  of      :  Present  :  Average 
Base  prioe:  prices  paid  :    parity  :  price 
•jMg,  1909-8  int.  h  taxes:  June  15, : Jan.  1938. 
July  1914  'June  15,  1948:    1848      :Deo.  1947 
2/  :     (1910-14=     :/ri)2(2j7":  2/ 

LOP) 


Rreeant  parity  formula 


"TH  

Dollars 
per  o>rt « 


Peroetrt 




Dollars 
per  owt. 


18,20  . 
13,60 

I.  6.90 

II,  40 
14.80 

.459 


 Hew  parity  forriula 

;Tn<^e3c  of  prioea  ;  rlndeoc  of  prices  rCaloiilated 

:    reoelTBd  by      :  Adjusted  :paid,  interest  tnair  parity 

':f{Lna0rs  Jan.  1938:ba5e  price:     and  taxes  :  June  15, 

:-Deo.  1947  (Aug.  ;^4)+(5j7'  t  June  15,  1948  :  1948 

:1909-July  1914-  :  :  (1910-14-100)  :/T6)X(7)7 

100)  -  .:       ..       .  t    ,    r 

Dollars , 
■  per  ort. 


Percent 


■  U) 

Dollars 
per  girt  I 


Dollars 
per  cwt. 


Hogs  s- 

•  7.27 

Beef  oattl^t 

5.42  ' 

Yeal  oalTOs : 

6.75 

Sheop  : 

4.53 

Lambs  : 

5.88 

Wool  : 

,183 

251.(,-. 
( 
( 
( 


12.5Q_^_ 
10*90  ■ 

12,30 

5.7l 
11.90 
.350 


4  L 


r 


7.44 

7,32" 

7.08 
.208 


) 


\.L 


18.70 
16.30 
18.40 
8.53 
17.00 
.522 


V   This  is  in  all  respects  only  illxistratire.    The  new  parity  fonoola  will  not  go  into  effect  until  Januairy 
1950.    Purthanaore,  whenever  the  new  parity  results  in  a  reduction  from  old  parity  of  more  than  5  percent, 
it  will  go  into  effect  only  by  transitional  steps  (as  of  June  157^948,  this  would  apply  to  sheep), 
2^    Rrioe  received  by  farmers. 


Table  5,-  Illustrative  caii5)ariso(n  of  parity  prioe  under  new  formula  with  present  parity  and  with  prices 
received  by  farmers,  as  of  June  15,  1948,  for  selected  ooimodities  1^ 


New  parity  prioe, i Present  parity  price, 'New  parity:  JfToes 
June  15,  1948    :      June  15,  1948         :as  percent  j  received 
(Aug.  1909-July  s    (Aug.  1909-July       :of  present;    'by  farmars 
1914  -  100) 
Dollars 


Prices  received 
as  percent  of 


Cazooodity 


Unit 


1914  -  100) 


parity    ;Jnne    15,  1948; 


"TTew 

parity 


Present 
parity 


Dollars 


Percent 


Dollars 


Percent 


Percent 


Hogs 

i  Cwt.  : 

18 

,70 

18,20 

103 

22.90 

122 

126 

Beef  cattle 

:  Cwt.  : 

16 

.30 

13.60 

120 

24.80 

152 

182 

Veal  calves 

t  Cwt.  t 

18 

.40 

16.90 

109 

26,00 

141 

154 

Sheep 

:  Cwt.  ; 

8 

,53 

11.40 

2/  75 

10.20 

120 

89 

I^mbs 

t  Cwt.  { 

17 

.80 

14.80 

120 

25.00 

140 

169 

Wool 

:  Lb.  , 

0 

,522 

0  .459 

114 

0.495 

95 

108 

Mohair 
Chioketna 

:  Cb.  t 
:  Lb.  t 

.796 
.304 

3/  ,621 
.286 

128 
106' 

,1^5 

1^ 

1^ 

Turkeys 

1  Lb,  1 

.366 

.361 

101 

,376 

103 

104 

Eggs 

t  Doz.  : 

^1 

.411 

5/  .475 

2/  87 

,434 

106 

91 

Corn 

:  Bu.  J 

•42 

1,61 

2/  88 

2,16 

152 

134 

Oats 

t  Bu.  t 

.821 

1.00 

"Z/  82 

1,07 

130 

107 

Bea*lsy 

t  Bu.  1 

1 

.21 

1.56 

2^  78 

1,68 

139 

108 

V  This  is  only  illustrative,  since  the  new  parity  formula  will  not  be  effective  until  January  1950,  However, 
It  is  lliwly  that  relationships  between  present  and  new  parity  will  be  roughly  similar  in  1950  to  those  of 
June  15,  1948, 

2^    In  1950,  the  new  parity  would  be  no  lower  than  95  percent  of  "old"  parity;  in  1951,  90  peroanti  and  so  on 
until  new  parity  level  is  reached. 

V  Apiroxljaate,  for  purpose  of  comparison. 

V  Not  available. 

^    AdjiBted  for  seasonal  variation. 
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If  uniformly  established  at  the  same  percentage  of  parity,  support 
prices  under  the  new  formula  would  tend  to  encourage  the  production  of 
meat  animals  and  to  discourage  the  building  up  of  large  stocks  of  corn 
and  other  grains •    Livestock-feed  ratios  at  parity,  would  be  higher  than 
now.    The  ratio  of  the  parity  price  for  hogs  to  the  parity  price  of  com 
in  June  1948  was  11»3#    On  the  same  date  the  ratio  with  both  hogs  and  corn 
at  parity  figured  by  the  new  method  was  13 #2 , 

Marketing  Quotas  for  Corn 

Marketing  quotas  for  corn  may  be  proclaimed  when  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  supply  for  a  nev/  marketing  year  T;ill  exceed  the  normal 
supply  by  more  than  20  percent  (as  supply  is  defined  in  the  Act)  or  when 
the  average  farm  price  for  three  successive  months  of  the  preceding 
marketing  year  has  been  66  percent  . (5f  parity  or  less,  provided  the  supply 
is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply.    All  marketing  quotas  are  to  take 
effect  unless  opposed  by  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a 
referendum, 

CHAlJGES  IN  CATTLE  MBERS  IN  UNITED  STATES,  1945  TO  1948, 
GEOGRAPHICALLY  AND  BY  CLASSES  l/ 

Interest  in  current  and  prospective  meat  supplies  has  focused 
attention  on  present  changes  in  cattle  numbers.    Total  numbers  in  the 
United  States  have  been  declining  steadily  since  January  1,  1945,  when  they 
v/ere  estimated  at  85.6  million  head,  the  all-time  peak.    By  January  1,  1948 
they  had  fallen  to     78.6  m.illion  head,  a  decrease  of  8  percent. 

Changes  in  Numbers  by  States 

The  decline  in  cattle  numbers  has  not  been  restricted  to  any  parti- 
cular farming  region.    Substantial  reductions  occurred  betx-reen  1945  and  1948 
in  States  as  scattered  as  Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  and  North 
Carolina.    Yet  two  tiers  of  States  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  river- 
extending  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana  and  from  North  Dakota  to  Oklahoma- 
more  generally  red\aced  cattle  herds  than  did  any  other  geographic  area 
(see  cover  map).    Declines  in  five  of  those  States--North  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas— all  exceeded  15  percent j  two  of  them,  Imo. 
and  Kansas,  are  among  the  important  cattle  States. 

Both  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  Now  England  uniformly  show  smaller 
cattle  numbers  nov^  than  three  years  ago,  but  the  percentage  decrease  is 
not  so  large  as  the  decrease  in  the  National  average.    The  drop  in  New 
England  has  been  about  5  percent,  and  that  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Bolt  has 
been  only  slightly  more. 


_1/  Taken  from  materials  developed  under  RL'IA  project  on  production, price 
and  consumption  analysis  for  meat  animals  and  meat. 
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Only  seven  States  increased  their  cattle  inventories  betv;een  1945 
and  1948,  and  one  State  reported  no  change.     Increases  v.'ere  4  percent 
or  more  in  Maryland,  Florida,  and  Kentucky. 

Changes  in  numbers  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle 

State  and  regional  changes  in  cattle  numbers  have  greater  signifi- 
cance     vjhen  total  cattle  are  separated  into  dairy  and  beef  classes. 
The  national  total  of  covjs,  heifers  and  calves  kept  for  milk  declined 
9  percent  bet'/'een  1945  and  1948.    The  regional  pattern  of  cuts  in  milk 
animal  numbers  is  fairly  clear.    Largest  and  most  uniform  decreases  vjere 
in  States  xvest  of  the  !'Iississippi  river,  v.'ith  only  California  a  notable 
exception.     In  States  from  Minnesota  to  Oklahoma,  vvhich  are  mainly 
producers  of  m.ilk  for  manufacture >  declines  in  dairying  may  represent  a 
shift  to  other  farm  enterprises.    In  some  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  States, 
tho  decline  in  milk  animals  may  represent  some  cut-back  in  commercial 
dairying  but  may  also  mean  that  many  farmers  viho  formerly  m.ilked  dual- 
purpose  and  beef  cows  no  longer  do  so,  changing  the  classification  of  those 
animals  from  milk  to  non->milK. 

Smallest  regional  decreases  in  dairy  herds  were  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  North  Atlantic  and  the  3ast  North  Central  States.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Nev.'  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  llevada  and  California 
increased  numbers  betv;een  1945  and  1948.    Most  of  the  regions  that  nearly 
r.aintained  milk-animal  numbers  are  primarily  commercial  producers  of  fluid 
milk  for  fresh  distribution. 

Almost  all  the  Central  and  '.j'estern  sections  of  the  country  have 
experienced  declining  numbers  of  beef  cattle.    The  exceptions  v.-here  num- 
bers rose,  such  as  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyom-ing,  may  partially  result 
from  a  reclassification  of  some  cows  from  milk  to  beef.    Thus,  both 
Corn  Belt  and  western  range  areas  have  participated  in  the  decrease  in 
beef  cattle  numbers.    The  decrease  was  sm.aller,  though,  in  the  L'ountain 
States,  where  cattle  raising  is  a  major  agricultural  enterprise,  than  in 
the  western  Corn  Belt  v;here  farmers  have  other  enterprises  that  compete 
strongly  with  cattle. 

Steers  1  to  S  years  of  age  bore  the  heaviest  cut  among  the  classes 
of  cattle  not  for  milk.     January  1,  1948  numbers  et  5.9  million  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  were  18  percent  under  194o;  re,~ional  decreases  from 
1945  ranged  as  high  as  27  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 
Heifers  1  to  2  years  old  not  for  milk,  and  calves,  not  for  milk  also  bore 
heavy  cuts  respectively  10  and  7  percent.    Numerically,  the  respective 
reductions  among  steers,  calves  not  for  milk,  and  heifers  not  for  milk 
v;ere  1.5,  0.09,  and  0.5  million  head,  thus  accounting  for  82  percent  of 
the  total  decrease  in  non-milk  anim.als. 

The  scattered  increases  in  cattle  not  for  milk  in  Eastern  States 
loom  large  percentage-.vise,  but  their  actual  nambers  are  small  relative 
to  the  changes  in  States  farther  west. 
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PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  JANUARY  1  NUMBERS  OF 
MILK  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  AND  OF  OTHER 
CATTLE  ON  FARMS,  1945  TO  1948 


U.S.  AVERAGE  DECREASE 
8.6  PERCENT 


~4 


.~4 


,  2 

••VAX 

■  \ 
\ 

-3 


r9 


-2 


~5 


OTHER  CATTLE 


6  1 

-4 

^^^^ 

-10 


2^ 

1 

-5  -3 


-2 


U.  S.  AVERAGE  DECREASE 
7.8  PERCENT 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

I     i  Increase  or  no  change  Decrease  1-10      18881  Decrease  over  10 

DATA  FOR  1948  ARE  PRELIMINARY 
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Janrary  1  cattle  numbers,  1945  and  1948.  and  percentage  change  in  cattle 
numbers  ty  States  and  regions  1/ 


Ccnra  emd  h.eli'ers  ana 


• 

All 

cattle 

heifer 

ft<ii  TTftg  for 

milk  i 

Cattle 

not  for  milk 

• 

•  Pex^ 

t 

J  Per—  1 

:  Pei>- 

egL 

a  W  CU  UO  S 

;  Cell  (Age  ; 

i  1948 

:ceQtage 

•  chart  on  t 

•  change  S 

:change 

—  

— '"Sv  

Pet. 

— Sous  ^ 

— Pious  

Pet, 

— Sous  

Thous* 

Pet, 

235 

225 

2.0 

204 

25 

21 

Hi, 

129 

123 

-  5 

m 

111 

-  3 

15 

X^ 

on 

460 

433 

-  6 

438 

412 

-  6 

22 

21 

-  4 

200 

186 

-  7 

189 

177 

-  6 

11 

9 

-  18 

30 

—  / 

on 
27 

—  / 

X 

1 

0 

1S5 

-  5 

T  AA 

-  5 

IX 

10 

-  9 

2,205 

J,  139 

-  3 

2,  CT/O 

2,U2J. 

—  2 

1  4  f 

135 

118 

-  13 

OA/ 

207 

1  0 

14 

Ip 

rj 

—  / 

1,704 

1,721 

1,475 

1,482 

^l' 

229 

239 

/  4 

t 

5,366 

5,251 

-  2 

4,903 

4,807 

-  2 

463 

444 

-  4 

: 

2,239 

2,150 

-  4 

1,667 

1,589 

-  5 

572 

561 

-  2 

1,913 

1,798 

—  0 

1,113 

—  8 

707 

685 

-  3 

3,343 

3,138 

—  0 

1,838 

1,704 

-  7 

1, 50"; 

1,434 

-  5 

<f,  u±o 

1,840 

-  9 

1,623 

1,525 

—  6 

393 

315 

-  20 

4,002 

3,844 

-  4 

0   A/  ff 

3,645 

•3  COO 

3,  523 

-  3 

357 

321 

-  10 

East  North  Central 

. . : 

13,513 

12,770 

-  5 

9,979 

9,454 

-  5 

3,534 

3,316 

-  6 

: 

3,8?7 

3,280 

-U 

2,680 

2,330 

-13 

1,U7 

950 

-  17 

5,640 

4,722 

-16 

2,150 

1,856 

-U 

3,490 

2,866 

-  18 

2,959 

— X*t 

li570 

1,389 

—11 

1,570 

-  12 

-L,  ?yu 

1  '7 

no/ 

yy7 

886 

-  11 

5  At  n 

<,  53/ 

Ti  n 
/lU 

— XO 

1,746 

1,847 

/  6 

tfr,  J-  /D 

J, 00^ 

•7 

0^ 

-17 

0   T  oA 

3,176 

3,054 

-  4 

00 

— <cU 

— io 

3,061 

2,436 

-  20 

• 

•  •  t 

XO,^5^ 

8,7T7 

-15 

1  C  ICkt 

15,394 

—  TO 

62 

61 

-  2 

56 

55 

-  2 

6 

0 

VJ 

400 

416 

323 

331 

/3 

77 

85 

1,066 

1,066 

0 

665 

664 

0 

401 

402 

0 

555 

-  5 

313 

-  5 

OcA 

256 

242 

-  5 

oil 

— ±u 

571 

528 

-  7 

loU 

U9 

-  17 

•  •  * 

—  0 

20/ 

—  6 

T  T  A 

116 

109 

-  6 

1    1  ft! 

•1.,Ja5 

-  3 

625 

:>38 

t  2 

ccA 

556 

507 

-  9 

1    T  CO 

l,«:o5 

Z  Q 

232 

/lO 

927 

1,010 

/  9 

<  CAT 

—  X 

3,084 

0  ACO 
3,051 

—  1 

2,519 

2,  510 

U 

1,458 

1,592 

/9 

864 

852 

-  1 

594 

740 

2  oc 

r  25 

1,483 

1,408 

-  5 

914 

872 

-  5 

569 

536 

-  £ 

1,327 

1,235 

-  7 

787 

757 

-  8 

540 

508 

-  6 

X,o«5 

1,553 

—  0 

917 

803 

-12 

768 

750 

-  2 

T  ACT 

839 

An/ 

674 

—20 

478 

383 

-  20 

J.,5Qi 

1,332 

-15 

590 

526 

— U 

971 

SCu 

-  17 

^  T  Crt 

;},-i-5U 

•<i,4/V 

— «iX 

1,398 

1,103 

—21 

1,752 

1,376 

-  21 

9,*U9 

8,578 

-  7 

2,313 

2,046 

-11 

6,896 

6,532 

-  5 

• 

<J.,J.VU 

■l-y,<j4 

-  y 

(J  AOO 

o,c3<:2 

7,603 

—12 

12,568 

11,631 

-  7 

• 

X,  oxx 

_  A 

T  c 

—15 

T  AAo 
1,663 

1,589 

-  4 

_  A 

3  0 

— '  1 

5/2 

CC7 

55 ' 

1,043 

1,064 

/  2 

101 

92 

-  9 

942 

972 

/  3 

1,843 

1,766 

-  4 

363 

320 

-12 

1,480 

1,446 

-  2 

1,335 

1,179 

-12 

111 

91 

1,224 

1,058 

-  11 

one 
0/5 

A 

72 

^0 

850 

803 

-  5 

584 

533 

-  9 

195 

178 

-  9 

389 

355 

-  9 

485 

495 

/2 

36 

yi 

/3 

449 

458 

/■  2 

868 

362 

-  6 

1,158 

1,077 

-  7 

434 

379 

-13 

724 

698 

-  4 

2,910 

2,764 

-  5 

1,342 

1,373 

/  2 

1,568 

1,391 

-  11 

: 

U,155 

13,362 

—  6 

3,909 

3,643 

-  7 

10,246 

9,719 

-  5 

t 

85,573 

78,564 

-8.2 

40,349 

37,335 

-8.6 

44,724 

41,229 

-  7.8 

i/  Data  for  1945  are  from  "Idvestock  and  Poultry  on  Farms  Januaiy  1,  by  classes". 
Revised  Estinates,  1940.^5,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  BA£,  February  1947. 

Oita  for  1948  are  pr ell m1  nary,  from  "Livestock  on  Farms  January  1",  Crop  Reporting  Board,  BAE,  February  IS,  1948. 
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Ta^ble  7, -Changes  In  United  States  cattle  numoers,  19^5  and  1948 

"by  type  and  class 


Item 


Number  on  farms  and  ranches 


January  1,  19^^-5 '  January  1,  I9h3 


Decline 
1945  to  19^+8 


Thous . 

Thous . 

Percent 

Total  cattle  and  calves 

•  85,573 

78,56^^ 

7,009 

d 

Milk  animals: 

liO,81+9 

37,335 

3,51^^ 

9 

Cows  and  hiefers  2  yrs.  + 

:  27,770 

25,165 

2,605 

9 

Heifers  1  to  2  yrs. 

6,307 

5,685 

622 

10 

Heifer  calves 

6,772 

6,U85 

287 

h 

Other  animals  ; 

kk,72h 

Ul,229 

3,^95 

8 

Cows  and  helfero  2  yrs,  +  : 

16,456 

16,0^7 

U09 

2 

Heifers  1  to  2  yrSo  : 

5,069 

i^,579 

if90 

10 

Other  calves  : 

12,871 

12,016 

855 

7 

Steers  1  year  + 

8,329 

6,798 

1,531 

18 

Bulls  1  year  +  : 

1,999 

1,789 

210 

11 

UB>17 


21  - 


UTBBtook  prle»a  p»r  100  pounds  (ex<MT>t  nbew  nptod).  ■arkBtlsgB  anl  ■lav^tar 

Btatlrtlet,  by  rpecles,  June,  19h3  with  cccparieons 

t  Annual  :  Jarmarv  -  Juce  ;  loh."^ 

 ;Ar.  1937-»6l  19'^^     ;  19>^  t     May       t   .  J-jne      i  '.  Msy 

5  Do3^  DoiT      DoTT  TBplT         Pol.  Pol. 

! 

Cattls  and  ealTM  t 
B»cf  rtoen  sold  out  of  f  trrt  : 
haztdfl,  Chicago:  i 

Choice  and  prlB*   :  Ik. 61  26.1k     32.73  25.92        <i7.38        32. M 

Good    13.29  2lt.l9     29.72  2i^.22        25.72  3O.9I 

Modlvm  :  11.63  21.63     26.50  22.01        23. UO  23.62 

Caiman   •  1'^ .60     22.30  17.9^  20.13  25.'»3 

All  grad*a   :  13-22  23-3^     29. 1^6  2tt.06        25.^7  31.33 

Good  grade  cow,  Chicago    5^730  I7.i*9     23.56  19.02        I9T73  25-39 

Twaerai  Qd.  and  Ch.,  Chicago    12. 90  2U.69     27.82  21^.96        2U.68  29-01* 

Stocksr  and  faedar  ateara  : 

Eaasaa  City   ,  10.66  19-35     26.20  21. 33        21.11  27.60 

At.  iB^ca  ree«lT»d  'by  fazwrs: 

Baaf  caUla  .,  *  :  9.71  x8.02     22.02  I8.80        19. 30  23.70 

Teal  calTaa    10. 99  19-55     2l*.37  20.20        20. 90        25. 30 

Hoga  > 

At.  BarkBt  price,  Chicago:  : 

BarrowB  ai^  gllta    ---  2U.35     22.52  22.67        23,32  26.32 

Sow    — -  20.38     19.02  l3.1it        13.23  16.10 

All  purohaaea   ;  '  ll.'»5  23. 3U     22.23  22.24  22.06  20.15 

At.  price  reoeiT»d  by  farwra:  : 

Hoga   :  10.92  23.1*8      22.20  22.20         22.10  I9.6O 

Com,  centa  per  bushel  :  86.1  150.2     216. 7  159-0        185.O  216.0 

Hog-com  price  ratio,  TJ.  8.  1/   t  13-1  16.2       10.2  llt.li          12.6  9.I 

Sheep  and  laiiba  : 

Xaaiba,  gd.  and  oh.,  Chicago    12.72  23.20     25.63  22.56        2fc.l>0  27.68 

Feeding  laaiba,  gi.  ai^  ch.,  Qnaha  i  11.21  2/20.10^21.19  —           —  22.67 

2iiea,  gd.  ajil  ch.,  Chicago    5.90  9.25     12.33  10.62          1 M        12. M 

At.  price  reoelred  by  faiawra;  : 

Sheep  :  5.33  3.25      9.69  3.73         8.36        10. 50 

laabs  t  10.72  19.93     22.07  19.90        20.90  23.1*0 

Maat  : 

Vboleaals,  Chloagot  : 

Steer  beef ,  earoaaa  (aood,  5OO-600  Iba.):  18.86  37.10     1*7.26  3T.30        l»0.75  50.13 

Scg  Producte  y  t-   19-17  39. 1*6     1^.98  38-O8        38.63  kO.Zl 

iMri)  oaroasaaa  (good,  30-40  Iba.)   :  21.16  S/kO .2k     1*8.52  —          — -  53.90 

B.L.S.  index  retail  aeat  irtoea   5/  t  118.7  201*. 1*        —  203.9        216.9  2U.2 

Index  incoae  of  Industrial  vorkara  t 

1935-39-100    206^8  319.8        —  32I.I.        328.2  3^.8 

 Llreatook  terketlng  and  Slauf^ter  Statist  lea 

:  Tfeilt  : 

Maat-anlBal  aarlEstingB:  ;  i 

Index  matbers  (1935-39=100)  ...:  —  :  129  l'*3  130  I38  iW  133 
Stoclcer  and  Feeder  shliwata  to    :  : 

8  Com  Belt  Statea  :  1 

Cattle  and  calTea   :  Thous.:  —  765        5'»8  100           120  11? 

Sheep  and  I«fi)9   J  Thoos.i  —  899        535  128           13l»  IO6 

Slan^ter  under  Federal  Inepeotlont  I 

Sumberat  2J  : 

Cattle   Thous. J  11,398  7,1*1*7      6,159  l,26t        1,207  877 

CalTea   :  Thona.:  5,9^^6  3-^2      3,3'>2  627           621  509 

Sheep  and  loits   t  Thous.:  19,602  8,056      7,015  1,355       1,329  978 

Hoga   Thous. t  l»7,78i  2l*,2l*8     23,683  3,831        3,653  3,562 

ATerage  llT»-^l^ttti  :  t 

Cattle                                          lb.    I  939  9^1     8/95'*  93^*           926  955 

CalTea   X    lb.    I  200  182     H/  181  183           206  I88 

Sheep  and  laabo   t    lb.    :  89  96     B/   97  95  87  93 

Hi^                                             lb.    «  2U3  258     3/  255  260          273  253 

Neat  Froduotion:  I  t 

Beef   tMU.lb.:  5  ^  3,755    8/3,11*9  61*2           599  '»50 

Veal  iMil.li.:  371     8/  3^0  6U  7I  53 

Ufsah  and  wrttwi   :mi.lb.i  ggj,  359     8*'  312  60  55  1*2 

Pork  (excluding  lard)   Ittl.lb.j  5,700  3,506  ^3,1*13  561           556  515 

Storage  stocks  end  of  Bontht        !  ; 

Beef  Uttl.lb.t  —  —         —  138           106  97 

Pork   :Mll.lb.:  —  —         —  365           353  580 

IsBb  aal  BBrtton   Mll.Ib.:  —  — -          ---  10  9  8 

Total  Beat  and  aeat  prodnota  ..dttl.lb.J  —  — -          -—  61*8           597  790 

Percent  peicking  ao*a  are  of  Fed-  j 

erally  InspeteA  hog  a langiter  ; Percent:  ---                 Q  ...  .3  7 

'17  Tiumrer  ai  tusr.ej-S  ci'  oofri  eauivaient  In  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

2/  Average  of  prices  for  Jenuar  .-,  Fetruary ,  March,  and  April. 

3/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  Fetruary,  March,  April,  and  May. 

5/  Calculated  from  value  of  71.32  potmds  of  fresh  and  cured  hog  products  Including  lard. 
5/  Meat,  poultry,  and  fish:    Bureau  of  Lahor  Statletice,  1935-39  =  100. 
3/  Data  roTiaed  I919  to  date . 

7/  191*7  and  191*8  slaughter  excludes  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands. 
5/  Estimated  from  weekly  data  for  June . 


19kii 


June 


Pol. 


36.79 
31^.85 
30.97 
23.91 


26.33 
27.27 

26.96 


21*. 80 
26.00 


23.62 
20.33 


23 .10 


22.90 
216.0 
10.6 

30.1*4 

10.83 

10.20 
25.00 


54.26 
41.67 
58.92 


1^ 


13»^ 


1,109 
620 
1,262 
4,235 

8/937 
1/203 

5/  90 
1/271 

8/581 
5/  74 

S/642 

82 
579 
8 
775 


U,  Se  Dopartment  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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